hastened to The Hague. All of them were favourably im-
pressed, and excellent reports of Charles* character went
back to Scotland.

" His Majesty/* wrote one set of envoys, " is of a very
sweet and courteous disposition. It were all the pities in the
world but he were in good company/'

" He is," said another, " one of the most gentle, inno-
cent, well-inclined princes, so far as yet appears, that lives
in the world; a trim person and of manly carriage; under-
stands pretty well; speaks not much. He might make, by
God's blessing, as good a King as Britain saw these hundred
years."

For all their praise, Charles decided for Ireland, and as
the spring advanced he was forced to make a start. The
English Parliament had the poor taste to send as ambassador
to Holland one Dorislaus, who had helped to prosecute the
royal martyr. Princess Mary protested to the States Gen-
eral that it was an insult to her family to receive such a
man, but she was ignored* A few days later a band of
royalist bravoes murdered the envoy in his own lodgings.
The good burghers of The Hague, proud of their peaceful
community, intimated to Charles that he and his court
were a disturbing element of whom they would be glad to
see the last. With very little more delay, and that due to
the difficulty of raising money for the trip, Charles de-
parted.

He had in these exciting days become a father. Lucy
Barlow had given birth to a boy, much to the horror of
the pious Scotsmen, although it was rumoured his Majesty
had actually married the girl The child was christened
James and, with his mother, accompanied Charles on his
travels. The King put his heavy baggage aboard ship for
Ireland while he himself planned to await Ormonde's
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